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MUSLIM SHEINBS IN PALESTINE 

BY CHESTER CHARLTON MC COWN. 

Pacific School of Eeligion. 

Saint worship is a feature of religion common to all Mediterranean 
lands/ In Palestine it presents elements of peculiar interest to the student 
of ancient times. 

In the first place, it represents the persistence of ancient and universal 
impulses. In Christian countries they have ceased to be living and active. 
A relatively more enlightened theology has gradually strangled them or 
set them operating in other directions. In Muslim countries, on the 
contrary, they are at work today, despite the opposition of theological 
sophistication, and men are now alive whose tombs will eventually become 
places of worship, pilgrimage, and healing. In such lands, therefore, 
it is possible to study these features of religion in something like their 
primitive and elementary forms. 

In the second place, as Goldziher has pointed out, ^'Mohammedan 
hagiology is of popular origin; " its development has not been influenced 
by V* hierarchical premeditation. "^ This fact gives to its study a fresh 
item of interest and point of comparison with all religions which, like 
primitive Christianity, were purely popular developments. As a real 
religion that practically meets the needs of a large proportion of the 
Muslim population of Palestine, and not a small part of the Christian, it 
deserves to be studied in and for itself, not merely for the sake of possible 
comparisons with older faiths which we would understand by its means, 
but because of the light it throws on fundamental interests and longings 
of the human heart and the means which have been spontaneously developed 
to satisfy them. 

In the third place, its study may be expected to throw direct light on 
some features of ancient Semitic religion and worship. It has been 
customary to study all Palestine, and particularly the religious rites of 
its popular sanctuaries, for the purpose of securing illustrations of 

^ It is found, indeed, in all lands under the influence of Eoman Catholic and Eastern 
Christianity, Judaism, Islam, Buddhism, and Hinduism. See EBE, art. '* Saints and 
Martyrs. ' ' The following abbreviations are used in this paper : EBE z= Hastings, 
Encyclopedia of Beligion and Ethics; FJB = Paldstinajahrhuch des deutschen evan- 
gelischen Instituts filr Altertumswissenschaft des heiligen Landes zu Jerusalem; SWP = 
Survey of Western Palestine published by the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

^ Muhammedanische Studien (Halle a. S., 1888, 1890), II p. 352. 
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biblical texts or ceremonies, much as a former age sought in the Old Testa- 
ment for types and symbols of Christian truth. It cannot for a moment 
be denied that similarities of a most startling kind may be discovered and 
that the modern cultus has much light to shed upon the ancient. But 
it is going too far to say, as did Clermont-Ganneau of the Palestinian 
shrines, ^^ These makoms, as Deuteronomy calls them, which Manasseh 
rebuilt, and against which the prophets in vain exhausted their invectives, 
are word for word, thing for thing, the Arabic makams whose little white- 
topped cupolas are dotted so picturesquely over the mountain horizon of 
Judea.''^ 

One cannot even be sure that the names of the most popular shrines 
are at all decisive as to ancient sites. At this point the earlier Palestinian 
geographers went much too far, as is now generally recognized. Names 
have a startling tendency to migrate. The legends, too, that center around 
this or that shrine usually have no claim to great antiquity.^ 

My own personal interests concerned the first and second of these points 
more than the third. My object has been to study the part played by the 
shrines of Muslim saints in the religious life of the people, without any 
theory as to their relation to ancient Semitic religion. I leave it to others 
to trace the survivals which may surely in some instances be discovered. 
My only prepossession was the hope that they would open the door back 
into the atmosphere of the ancient East. The hope has, I believe, been 
realized. This excursion into the Semitic field has been of value to me as 
a student of the Hellenistic world, both because of the intrinsic interest 
of a study of such intimate and fundamental human emotions and interests 
as are here revealed, and because the attempt to study and understand them 
seemed to open such wide vistas into universal human tendencies that 
were developing with special richness in New Testament times and that 
are recurring again today with insistent emphasis. 

When one steps into a musty and dimly lighted Muslim shrine in 
Palestine with a simple and unsophisticated fellah, he is essentially trans- 
ported back into the atmosphere of primitive religion. He is in a world 
where, as Apuleius said, ''Nothing is impossible.''^ There is that naive 
world-view that knows nothing about natural law, but sees God and other 
equally independent and powerful unseen beings at work all about one. 
There is the same ''common-sense" view of things, full of humor and 
sharpness, coupled with an unquestioning simplicity and credulity that 
makes self-deception and fraud inevitable. Only in such an atmosphere 

^ SWP, Special Papers, p. 325. 

* See for example SWP, Memoirs III, p. 164. 

* Metamorphoses I, 20. 
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can one understand the ancient world. Only in such an atmosphere can one 
understand many of the cults of healing of our modem civilization. 

Limitations of space prevent my presenting more than two or three of 
the points on which I discovered interesting material.® 

My first impression in studying the institution in situ was the bewilder- 
ing variety of places which are sacred to the Palestinian peasant. Various 




Fig. 1. Kubbi of Sheikh Abu Hureireh. 



Arabic terms are used to name the shrine. The word well (plu., auliya) 

" Brief discussions will be found in EBE by W^. M. Patton, art. * * Saints and Martyrs 
(Muhammadan)," and E. W. G. Masterman, art. ** Saints and Martyrs (Syrian)/' where 
the literature of the subject is listed. Three most important articles, to which I owe 
more than to any others, are omitted: Ignatz Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, 
II (1890), pp. 275-378, ''Die Heiligenverehrung im Islam;" Edmond Doutt6, ''Notes 
sur PIslam Magribin. Les Marabouts," in Eevue de I'histoire des religions, XL 
(1899), pp. 343-369; XLI (1900), pp. 22-66, 289-336, (also separate, Paris, 1900); 
see also his Magie et religion dans I'Afrique du nord (Algiers, 1909) ; Paul Kahle, three 
articles in PJB, VI (1910), pp. 63-101; VII (1911), pp. 85-119; VIII (1913), pp. 
139-178, by far the most complete and trustworthy account of Palestinian shrines. In 
addition there is the excellent series of notes by Professor Paton, ' ' Survivals of Primitive 
Eeligion in Palestine, ' ' in the last number of this Annual, pp. 51-65. 
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stands equally for the saint, wlio was *'near to God"^ and for his last 
resting place, and then comes to be applied to any sacred spot. 
Such a place is a maJcdm, or sacred ** place" (Heb. makpm), and 
a mmar, or place to be ^* visited" on pilgrimage. It is often a Tpubh% 
or little ^^dorne," whitewashed and crescent-crowned, rising over the 
small square building which frequently encloses the saint's tomb. 

The kubii is a characteristic feature of the Palestinian landscape and 
is often regarded as the typical Muslim shrine. It may stand by itself 
at the edge of the village as, for example, the double hubhi of Sheikh 
Abu Hureireh west of Yebna.^ It may crown a lonely hilltop where once 
the gods of Greece or Phoenicia were worshipped, as is possibly the case 
with Sheikh Ma^suk near Tyre,^ or where the Israelites once had a high 
place, as on Mt. Gerizim. It may stand beside the road, where it catches 
the hum of telephone wires and the rush of the automobile, like Sheikh 
Mujir ed-din near Nablus (PL 2), or in the midst of a village with houses, 
schools, and churches crowding about it, like Sheikh Sihab ed-din at Naza- 
reth, or on a lonely hillside, the last remaining building of a ruined 
village, like Sheikh *=Abd es-salam northeast of ^Anata (PI. 3) . Sometimes it 
serves as a village mosque and may be a part of a complex of buildings, with 
a porch or a room used as a maddfi^ which is a combination of a town hall 
and community guestroom. Most often it stands in the city of the dead, 
with the tombs of lesser mortals crowding near to share its beneficent 
protection, like the tomb of the famous robber chieftain, Abu Gh5sh, who 
has given his name to Karyet el-*^Ineb.^° 

The furniture within is of the simplest. Usually there is a tomb, 
a cenotaph of plastered masonry, generally with a headstone (often 
wound with a cloth, turbanwise) and a footpiece, symbolizing to modern 
Muslim piety the two angels which watch over the dead,^^ but originally 
of phallic significance. Shapes and decorations vary. There may be 
practically no articles within the room to indicate the reverence done the 
saint, and the cenotaphs may be plain and bare, as in the shrine of Abu 
Sail at ^Ain Karim.^^ As a rule there is a niche {tdka) or two in the 

^ Goldziher, Muh, Stud., II, pp. 286 f . The definition in tlie Standard Dictionary is 
inadequate. 

® See fig. 1. The well is in the center of the picture. 

opiate 1. See Baedeker, Palestine and Syria (1912), p. 274. 

^« Plate 4. Whether this is really a wel% that is whether the people as yet make vows 
and pray to the former bandit, is uncertain. The illustrations shown in the plates will 
convey better than any amount of description an idea of the appearance of the typical 
Tcubhi in the average Palestinian village. 

" Jaussen, Coutumes des Arahes au pays de Moa'b, p. 337. 

*2 Plate 7. There are here two styles of headpiece, one pointed, the other round, 
appearing just above the cenotaph in the foreground. 
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cenotaph, within which is set the burning lamp or incense intended to 
honor the saint. Many cenotaphs are decorated with cloths, often green 
in color, and about them are bottles of oil and fragments of pottery or 
earthenware lamps used to hold charcoal for incense, or oil for 
lighting (PL 5). 




Fig. 2. Shrine of Nebi Kabal near Kastal §affuriyeh. 



Many shrines are decorated with henna, sometimes with mere daubs, 
sometimes with dots made with three fingers, sometimes with the print of 
the whole hand, sometimes with painted designs of triangles, or *' palms," 
or some other symbol of life and happiness.^^ These may be on the door or 
on the wall about the mihrab or prayer-niche, as for example, at Abu Sail 
in *^Ain Karim^^, where these daubs were the only decorations visible on 
my visit. 

A typical Tcubhi stands alone on a hillside to the northwest of Kastal 
Saffuriyeh, some four miles from Nazareth. Nebi Kabal, or Kabil — 
each pronunciation was given me by people in the neighborhood^ — is a 

" Plate 6. Sheikh Samet at §ar<=a. The tomb is outside. See Kahle, PJB, VIII, pp. 
141 f. 
" Plate 8. Contrast its condition when Kahle saw it, loc, cit. 
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crescent-crowned kuhhi standing a little to the west of the road to 
Safl^riyeh, with a small enclosure before its door, which opens to the west. 
Here grew a number of small trees which I took to be pistachio (Fig. 2). 
Each wall is a closed arch. There is no mihrdb. Instead, inside under 
the southern arch, against the wall, there are two plastered benches of 




Fig. 3. Interior of Shrine of Nebi Kabal. 



masonry, the eastern one of them — evidently the tomb — with round 
headpiece wound with a * Durban" and having under it a niche, in which 
was the bottom of a jar containing charcoal, apparently for burning 
incense (Fig. 3). On the other bench, which had neither headpiece nor 
niche, were a couple of pieces of the Koran, in which certain pages 
were outlined in colors. In front of these benches were suspended two 
banners by means of a string stretching from the eastern to the western 
wall. That in front of the tomb was made of a large strip of dirty white 
cloth, to which a red square had been attached. On the red at the western 
end a white piece with a considerable inscription in Arabic, written with 
a lead pencil, had been sewed on. Next this was a short green strip, 
and on the lower edge of the red a saffron strip had been added. The 
other banner was made of several strips of dirty white, pieced together, 
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to which again had been sewn patches of red, green, bright pink, pale 
pink, and white, in a sort of design. The original did not suggest to me 
so close a resemblance to a face as does the photograph, but may have been 
made with that in mind. Just south of the door is a small window, where 
lamps or candles are burned. The soot on the arch above bore mute 




Fig. 4. ShrlBe of Nebi Kimer at Jerusalem. 



witness to the zeal of many worshippere. Inside on a bracket was a small 
lamp made of tin, in imitation of the open earthenware lamp. It contmned 
partly consumed charcoal, as did also the bottom of a pot in the window. 
Across the opposite comer there was laid a bmnboo pole to which was 
tied a small bit of rag. On the bench below the window there were two 
bottles for oil. Such was the furniture of this shrine. 

Often a kuhhi covers several tombs, supposed to be those of the members 
of a certain family. Such is the case at ^Ain Karim, where the sons of 
Abu Sail have filled the little room and spilled over into the court with- 
out.^^ Likewise the somewhat larger building sacred to Nebi Kimer at 
Jerusalem constitutes practically a family mausoleum.^* The most 

"Plate 9; see also the interior, Plate 7. 

** Fig. 4. Sheikh ^XJkk&if lies alone in the small building with the minaret. 
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imposing example of this class of shrines is the famous Haram at Hebron, 
which shelters three pairs of tombs, those of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac 
and Rebecca, and Jacob and Leah, not all, however, under one roof. Many 
other varieties of ifci^&ii, differing as to shape, size, location, and interior 
and exterior arrangement, are to be found. These will serve to illustrate 
their usual character, within and without. 




Fig. 5. Shrine of Nebi Mas^ud at Birkcin. 



Though the kuhhi is perhaps rightly regarded as the typical Muslim 
shrine, it is far from being the only kind. Indeed, although I have 
attempted no statistics, I am inclined to believe that the larger proportion 
of the places revered by the people have no fcubhi above them. 

First, there is a large number of cenotaphs which stand without roof 
or protection, but are as truly shrines as those of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob in the great mosque at Hebron. Such are the long, low tombs of 
Sheikhs Saddad ibn Aus and ^Obada ibn es-Samet outside the eastern 
wall of the Haram at Jerusalem,^"^ and Sheikh ^Ali by the roadside in 
Beisan without enclosure of any kind (PI. 10), and Nebi Mas*^ud in the 



" Plates 11 and 12. Note the wooden TcartMl on the wall above each. 
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cemetery at Birkein.^^ Beduin shrines are usually of this type, as, for 
example, that of Sheikh Misyif in the Wadi en-Nar on the way from 
Jerusalem to Mar Saba.^® 

As illustrative of the popular idea of the wel% it is interesting to observe 
the answers given when one asks in a Muslim village from children or 
chance bystanders for the shrines of the vicinity. At Nazareth in the Mus- 
lim cemetery near the fountain of the Virgin I was shown a fine new marble 
structure, and then the half -underground vault sacred to el-Arha^m, 
Later I discovered on the map Sheikh Sihab ed-din and Nebi Sa*^in. As 
I approached Saffuriyeh, I asked some men returning from plowing where 
the shrines of their village could be found. They pointed to the cemetery 
we were passing and said there were hundreds there. Evidently to them 
any tomb was a wel% and it certainly is true that any tomb may become 
a well, just as any boy born in the United States may become president, 
for post mortem events may prove a man or a woman to have been a saint. 
In popular Muslim theology it is some connection with a saint that 
constitutes a place a shrine. 

There are, however, innumerable sacred places which never were tombs 
and do not have the remotest connection with saints, though often a name 
is given which brings them superficially within the pale of orthodoxy. 
Three villages near Jerusalem will illustrate, though incompletely, the 
variety of places which the peasant includes under the term weU and the 
part they play in his religious life. 

I visited Soba on November 27, 1920, with Mr. E. N. Haddad of the 
Syrian Protestant Orphanage. It was my first excursion made specifi- 
cally for the purpose of gathering information about the well. We left 
the Jaffa road just before we came to Ka^tal and took a path through the 
fields. After we had gone some distance we came upon an olive tree, one 
half of which was gone, leaving a cleft in the lower part of the trunk which 
had been filled with stones. There were fresh marks of the ax around 
this cleft, as if pieces had been trimmed off. On my noting its rather 
peculiar appearance, Mr. Haddad called a shepherd who was above us on 
the hillside. He assured us the tree was a welt tree, but could tell us 
nothing about it. 

When we reached the village we went to the house of the muhtdr. Here 
we came upon four men, three of whom proved to be from ^Ain Karim. 
Mr. Haddad began questioning them and obtained some interesting informa- 
tion, to which I will refer later, regarding the beliefs and rites connected 

** Fig. 5. The weM is within the rough enclosure marked by the palm. 
" Plate 16. The weU is the one conspicuous cenotaph amid rude ovals which mark the 
tombs of lesser mortals. 
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with the shrines. However, they did not stay long and the muhtdr proved 
to be either dull or uncommunicative. Yet he had some of the men and boys 
of the village show us four places which they called auliya (shrines). 

The tomb of Sheikh Mustafa is on the hillside to the north of the 
village. No tomb is visible, but on one side there is a wall and above it 
a sort of terrace, the whole overgrown with trees and shrubbery, amid 
which are various bits of broken pottery used as lamps or for incense to 
be burned in honor of the sheikh.^^ On the opposite side of the town, 
on the level, just beyond a long underground vault used as an oil press, 
is a small walled enclosure, with an oak tree growing in the center and 
a mihrab in the south wall. This was the well of Sheikh Ibrahim. Here 
also no tomb is to be seen. 

At the other two shrines in the village there is not even a pretense 
of there being a burial place. The well of the ''Forty Martyrs'' {el- 
arhaHn sahld) is a small, half-underground room on the hillside, among 
the hovels of the village. On one side the hill makes a wall, on the other 
is the dooryard of a house. The roof is level with the floor of the house 
above. What remained of the entrance, abutting on one of the village 
alleyways, had been walled up to keep the chickens out, so we were told. 
They said there was nothing inside. The fourth well was called the 
''reformers (or "pious ones") of the gate" (sulMh el-bdh). It was merely 
an angle where a short piece of ruined wall joined another. The lowest 
course of masonry was probably the remains of one of the Crusaders 
buildings; above, other courses had been piled by later hands using some 
of the stones from Crusading times. At this corner there was a consider- 
able whitewashed spot where it was customary to offer sacrifice to the 
well (PI. 13). 

"When we inquired about the olive tree we had seen by the pathway, 
we found it had a name. Sheikh el-^Amori, but that it was of doubtful 
sanctity. The muhtdr said that poor people who were in straits for fuel 
had not hesitated to cut wood from the tree.^^ The village mosque, which 
stands on the highest part of the hill where the Crusaders' church once 
stood, looked almost deserted. It was not named with the other shrines. 

The village of Nebi Samwil, which I visited with Dr. Albright, will 
serve as another illustration of the faith of the ordinary peasant. In 
it is the great place of pilgrimage, the reputed tomb of Samuel, revered 
alike by Jews, Muslims, and Christians, and annually visited by many 
tourists. To the people of the village it serves as a mosque and is a great 
well, but there are others. Some boys who acted as our guides showed 

^ Plate 15. The man stands in the center of the sacred spot. 
^^ Plate 14. The picture was taken in a rain. 
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us one a few yards east of the mosque. It was a cave or underground 
tomb, at the time we saw the place, in March, full of water almost to the 
top, so that nothing could be seen. The boys said the well was Sheikh 
^Abdallah and that he was buried with Nebi Samwil under the mosque. 
The imam (attendant) who showed us about the mosque said there were 




Pig. 6. Shrine of Sheikh Ahmad near Nebi Samwil. 



other tombs below besides that of Samwil, but he did not know whose they 
were. Outside the village, to the southeast, we were shown another weU, 
that of Sheikh Ahmad, Ihmid, so our small guide insisted on calling it. 
It was a low, half-underground building that looked like an abandoned 
mill or oil press. The low, arched entrance, which had broken down, 
had been repaired by supporting it on branches of trees, the repairs 
having been carried out as result of a vow made by a man with a broken 
arm, which had mended rapidly thereafter. We doubted the wisdom of 
the weU in rewarding such work. Inside, so the boy told us, the old men 
said the grave of the sheikh was to be found, but the boys of the village, 
like himself, said there was no grave there. On a little plot of ground 
by the weU grew almond, pistachio, and fig trees, one or two of each, the 
fruit of which was enjoyed by the poor (Fig. 6). 

At Biddu, again, we found a variety of sanctuaries. The first one to which 
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we were led was the mosque, broken down by a shell during the war, so 
that only the southern part with the mihrdh was standing. There was not 
even a wall in front of it to keep the animals of the village from wandering 
in and desecrating the sacred spot. The people of the village were much 
distressed over the situation and had petitioned the government for part 




Fig. 7. Shrine of «Ali et-Talali at Biddu. 



of the income of the wakf, or religious foundations, belonging to the 
village, in order that they might make repairs. The muhtdr pulled from his 
belt a much worn paper which contained a reply to their petition, saying 
that the whole matter of the use of the wakf was being considered and 
would be settled later. The letter was fifteen months old. By way of 
irony the name of the mosque was Abu-1-^Aun, '* Father of Divine Help.'' 
In response to our inquiry the muhtdr told us there was no other well 
in the village. . Fortunately Mr. Haddad had not long before met a man 
from that village and had learned the names of five. "When we began 
to inquire for them by name, the theological scruples of the muhtdr gave 
way and he led us to the others. One was sacred to the ** Forty Cham- 
pions'' {rijdl el-arhaHn [el] mugdzl) (?). It lay on a gentle slope, in a 
little grove of pistachio, olive, and oak trees, the fruit of which the poor were 
allowed to eat. The shrine was a cave entered by a flight of six or eight 
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steep, stone steps. One well, Sheikh Hamdallah, by some oversight we 
missed seeing. Sheikh Hawis was an ancient, rockcut tomb, reached by 
a vertical shaft four or five feet deep, opening upon a doorway cut in the 
rock. At the bottom of the shaft by the doorpost stood a vessel or two 
in which oil had been burnt. The tomb was full of water up to the door- 
sill. The fifth well was that of ^Ali et-Talali. It was a considerable 
rectangle of large, undressed stone blocks standing southwest of the village. 
The north side had a peculiar concave curve in the wall. Above, on the 
earthen platform, were two or three trees and a depressed spot which the 
villagers said was the grave of the Sheikh. Some said great treasures 
were buried there (Fig. 7). 

At Kaukab in Galilee, southeast of Kabul, we were told there were three 
shrines in the neighborhood, that of Abu-1-Heije marked by its two white 
domes on the hill east of the village ; that of Sheikh Sa"^id in the village 
itself, both with the graves of the respective saints, and a cave (mugeir) 
on Mt. Deidebeh where forty prophets once lived. Just outside the village, 
as we were leaving in the morning for Kabul, we came upon a fine, solitary 
oak (hallut) that seemed to be singled out by walls built around it. I 
asked a boy who chanced to be there, ''What is this, this tree, this oskV^ 
''The Persian" (el-'^ajaml), he replied. Surely, as Dr. Albright pointed 
out at the time, he may be supposed to have considered the tree itself 
the Persian sheikh who was there honored. No tomb was in evidence. 

Various kinds of shrines, then, emerge in addition to the saint's tomb. 
There is the ancient rock-cut tomb, the cave, the ruin, the old or disused 
building, the single tree, and the grove. As to ruins, it would seem as if 
they were peculiarly likely to be sacred to the "forty," yet that might 
be an erroneous conclusion based upon imperfect induction. Ruins with 
that title I found at Soba, as already stated, at Hebron in the monastery 
on the hill opposite the town, near Seilun on the way toward Turmus 
^Aiya, and at Nazareth in the cemetery just in front of the Greek monas- 
tery, and there is, besides, the famous tower of Ramleh. However, the 
"Arba'^in" have no monopoly of ruins, as Sullah el-Bab at Soba and 
^Ali et-Talali at Biddu prove, nor are they confined to ruins, as the cave 
in Jebel ed-Deidebeh, just mentioned, and numerous groves sacred to the 
"forty" show.22 

The sacred grove is one of the striking sanctuaries in modern Palestine. 
To the westerner it makes a peculiar appeal, first, perhaps, because these 
rare spots of quiet green shade on the barren hillsides seem particularly 
fitted to be places of worship, and second, because it takes us back at once 
to the ancient groves of the Hebrews and their Semitic brethren. Tell 

^ This group requires special treatment. 
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^Astir is an excellent example of a sacred grove combined with a high 
place. There are two groves on this height, the loftiest point between 
Safed and Hebron. The grove to the north was the larger and more 
beautiful, and the abundance of spring flowers growing there in April 
was a delight. There was nothing, however, to indicate that it was 




Fig. 8. Sacred Oak Trees at Tell «Asur. 



sacred, except the fact that it had been preserved, although trenches and 
other relics of the recent war were to be found all about it. At the other, 
smaller grove, a little way down on the southern slope of the broad top 
of the mountain, a stone wall around the oak trees and a smaller enclosure 
at one particular spot gave plain evidence that some special reverence 
was felt for the place. This was confirmed by the testimony of the lone 
peasant we found on the top of the mountain, who pointed this out as the 
sacred place. He told us that it was the makdm el^Awdsir, using thus a 
plural of *^Asur. Unfortunately he was extremely uncommunicative, and 
we never learned who he thought the ^Awdslr were. There was no evidence 
that any vow had been paid at their shrine for many months, no rags tied 
to the branches, such as Kahle saw,^^ no earthenware lamps, not even any 

"PJ5,VI,p. 99. 
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oily or smoked fragments of pottery. One might say that it was a deserted 
shrine, but still possessed sufficient sanctity to protect it from destruction 
or invasion, even in war times.^* 




Fig. 9. Sacred Tree near Grave of Sheikh Hamdan el-Khaladiyeh near 
Khan-et-Tuggar. 



Near Kafr *^Akab is a group of oak trees which goes by the name 
muhdrakdty or imbdrakdt, pronounced practically with the elision of the 
i (PI. 17). In the midst of the little grove is a cave called magarat seJpa 
('*cave of the female Sheikh"). Within there was no sign of a tomb. 
It is merely a small room, possibly an ancient tomb, cut out of the rock. 



* Fig. 8. The shrine is under the tree and is marked by a heap of stones. 
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We could learn no other name. The worship seemed to consist of burn- 
ing lamps and candles in the cave. 

Numerous single trees are revered. One was pointed out to me near 
^Ain Yebrud, at the fork of the wddl which runs northeast from Dtirah. 
To it rags are tied to secure the blessing of the spirit there worshipped. 
It also goes by the name mhdraMt. Mr. Bailey of Ramallah, who took me 
there, said it was proverbial in that region that any one in ragged clothing 
was ^'as raggad as the mbdrakdt,^^ Wlien I was there in February but 
a single small rag was festooned to one of the lower branches. In April the 
same rag was still there in solitary sanctity.^^ 

The status of trees is seen, not only in those which stand by themselves, 
but also in the fact that they are a very frequent accompanying feature 
of the tomb shrine. An oak (hallut), or terebinth (hutm), a mulberry 
{tilt), a carob (harruh), a thorn (sidr), a palm (nahl), is frequently 
found growing in the court of the kuhhi^^ or shading an uncovered cenotaph 
or even a mere rude oval of stones that marks the last resting place of a 
saint.^' Aside from the olive, which is sacred in its own right by reason 
of its economic value, it is almost safe to say that any lone tree or grove 
one sees in Palestine marks a sacred spot. Only the taboo of sanctity has 
been able to save them, during the rule of the Turks, under whose mis- 
management ''trees do not grow.'' Trees are not sacred in themselves 
as a rule, but they lend sanctity to a spot and are rare outside of sacred 
places in the inhabited parts of the mountain country. 

Three other kinds of sanctuaries remain to be considered, springs, 
stones, and mountain tops. A large proportion of the more important 
springs in Palestine are regarded as ''inhabited'' by some good or evil 
spirit.^^ But such springs, though often feared, are not worshipped. A 
considerable number, however, usually regarded as medicinal, are honored 
with much the same rites as saints' shrines. Such are ^Ain Sitti Miry am, 
^Ain Silwan, and Blr ^Aiyub at Jerusalem and many more.^^ 

2^ Plate 18. The sacred tree is the old, broken one to the right. Prof. Paton 
(An7iual, I, pp. 61 f.) mentions a tree near Jifna which he calls Urn BaraMi, * 'Mother 
of Blessings. '^ This may be the same tree. In any case I understood the language 
usage not to be as he has taken it, but that the expression is a feminine participle, 'Hhe 
blessed ladies.'' 

^"^ See figs. 2 and 5, plates 2 and 15. 

^' For the former see plate 19, Sheikh el-*=Ajami just north of Mejdel on the Sea of 
Galilee, and plate 10, Sheikh «:Ali at Beisan, for the latter, Fig. 9, Sheikh Hamdan 
el-Khaladiyeh near Khan et-Tujjar. On sacred trees and groves see Kahle, FJBy VI, pp. 
97-100, Paton, Annual, I, pp. 58 ff. 

28 See Canaan, AlergloAibe und Vollcsmedicin im Lande der Bibel, p. 16 f., and the 
article, '^ Haunted Springs and Water Demons in Palestine,'' Journal Palestine Oriental 
Society, I (1920-21), pp. 153-170. 

^ See Kahle, FJB, VI, pp. 93-97, and Paton, Annual, I, pp. 55 ff. 
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Sacred stones are of the greatest variety, from the **Holy Eock'^ under 
the great dome in the Temple area at Jerusalem to stumps of pillars against 
which sick people rub their backs in lesser shrines. Some of them suggest 
the ancient massebhoih. This class of sacred place, like the spring, I must 
pass over with a bare mention.^° 

As still another class of shrines Professor Paton lists the mountain 
top. He instances two such shrines, Sheikh ^^Abdallah on a high hill, a 
day's journey south of Damascus, and Nebi ed-Dahi on Jebel Dahi, or 
^^ Little Hermon," regarding both of which he relates interesting rites.^^ 
It is certainly true that one sees many a shrine on mountain tops, and the 
white hubM is a most striking feature of the landscape of Palestine. 
Particularly is this true in central Palestine from Nebi Samwil as far north 
as Sebastieh. One is especially impressed by the white domes, often 
accompanied by a single green tree, which one sees on both sides of 
Nablus. One must not forget Nebi Dotan on Tell Dotan, Nebi Sa^in on 
the hill back of Nazareth, though now both are ruined, nor el-Hadr on the 
top of Tell es-Safi, nor Sheikh Ahmad el-*^Arini at *=Arak el-Mensiyeh, 
nor the Sajarat el-^Awasir on the top of Jebel ^ Astir, nor the Sajarat el- 
Arba^in and the Mahraka on Carmel. On the top of Gerizim, beside 
the place of the Samaritan Passover, is Sheikh Ganim and on Ebal are 
Sitti es-Salemiyeh and ^Amad ed-din. These are but a few out of many 
mountain-top shrines. 

Professor Curtiss also speaks of ^Hhe sacred character of mountain 
tops,'' and in evidence mentions Mt. Hermon, where, **near the highest 
summit, are remains of more than one temple, as well as of small bones 
and ashes which lie on a bed of gravel around the ruins on the east side 
for more than one hundred feet and in some places, for a depth of more 
than a foot and a half," Mt. Gerizim with its ruins and Samaritan 
Passover, and Mt. Sinai and Mt. Serbal, where ** sacrifices are still offered, 
according to the testimony of travelers. ' ' ^^ Professor Paton goes so far 
as to say that ^^the majority of the alleged tombs of saints in modern 
Palestine are situated on the summits of high hills." ^^ 

This statement is hardly correct. A very considerable number of shrines 
are on hilltops because the cities or villages to which they belong sought 
such sites, not because the hill is sacred, and, on the other side, there is 
that vast number of shrines, several to every good-sized town, which are 
not easily seen because they are not on hilltops. Such is Jerusalem. 

^ See Kahle, TJBy VI, pp. 90-94, Paton, Annical, I, p. 64, Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Beligion Today, pp. 84-88. 
'^Annual, I, pp. 62 f. 
*^ Primitive Semitic Beligion Today, p. 142, 
^Anrnuil, I, p. 62, 
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Hebron itself is a sufficient refutation of Professor Pat on 's statement. 
Aside from the famous Haram with its various tombs, the cemetery in 
the valley and on the lower slopes of the hill to the west of the city has 
a whole nest of shrines. Only the Der el-Arba^In is on a hilltop, and 
that not because the hill is sacred, but because the Christians chose a hill 
for the site of a monastery. 




Fig. 10. Mosque of el-IIalil at Ramallah. 



Professor Curtiss likewise is in error in saying that * ' the sacred character 
of mountain tops is evident," unless, on the basis of what has been 
reported above, one can speak of 'the sacred character of stones.' Only 
certain stones, because of peculiar uses or associations, are holy. Like- 
wise only certain mountains are holy, and that, so far as the evidence 
adduced goes, may be because of a saint's tomb placed there. Whether 
some, however, were originally sacred in themselves, is a question for 
further investigation. Why they are so and also why worship is ofiEered 
in the other shrines, can not be considered here. 

Of the multitude of interesting rites that center about ' Palestinian 
shrines I will discuss but two, the use of lamps and the building of ''heaps 
of witness." The lighting of lamps before it is one of the characteristic 
marks of the shrine. Judging from the concrete evidences at the various 
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makdms I visited, I should say that it is the most common sort of vow. In 
almost every popular shrine one finds glass or earthen bottles with olive 
oil in them, left by some pious individual who, no doubt, expects others 
to use it in the lamps there found. The majority of cenotaphs are fitted 
with a niche {taka) in which the lamps may be placed,^^ and thus slightly 
sheltered from the wind. One might suppose also that the faith of the 
worshipper would be better satisfied because of the close physical contact 
thus secured, but I have no evidence on this point, except that the niche 
is used also for the deposit of offerings or articles brought to the makdm 
for safekeeping. Often niches or windows in the walls of the surrounding 
enclosure or kuihi may be used for the same purpose. In some instances 
there are chandeliers, or a lantern {kandll) is hung in the room, or above 
the tomb. In the mosque of el-Halil, which is kept up by the Christians 
of Eamallah, the lamps are simply placed on the floor by the mihrah, 
great numbers of them being piled up all about it (Fig. 10). At no 
other shrine have I seen so many. 

Evidently the ordinary worshipper is not at all fastidious as to the 
kind of lamp that must be burned. Yet it is an interesting and possibly 
significant fact that the kinds one usually finds are very closely patterned 
after the ancient models. The most comimon form is that of the oval 
open bowl which has simply been pinched together a little at one end 
to make a holder for the wick. Such I found at Ramallah in great 
numbers, at Sheikh Salih near Mezra es-Sarkiyeh, and in the shrine of 
el-Hadr at et-Taiyibeh. Occasionally one finds tin. lamps with crinnelated 
edges fashioned in imitation of these ancient clay models. The illustra- 
tion (PI. 20) shows an ancient lamp, probably pre-Israelite, side by side 
with the three above mentioned. Occasionally one may find a slightly 
more ambitious model of the covered kind so common in the Hellenistic 
and Byzantine period. The illustration shows one such, taken from the 
half-underground vault sacred to el-Arba*^m at Nazareth — it was the 
only lamp there — side by. side with two ancient lamps of the period just 
mentioned. The general resemblance is clear. The main difference is 
in the greater attempt at decoration in the older lamps. 

Two possible reasons might be assigned for this interesting resemblance. 
Either the ancient form preserved in the modern rite is another instance 
of that conservatism which leads religion so often to adhere to the old, 
or the simplicity of the ancient form and its consequent cheapness cause 
it to be chosen. 

^Kahle, PJB, VII, p. 86. Kahle was informed in the neighborhood of Tyre that 
oil was not brought as an offering to the weU. The attendant bought kerosene and 
used it in the lamps; PJB, VIII, p. 140. See niches in cenotaphs in Fig. 3 and ]P1. 5. 
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There are certain ceremonies extremely difficult to classify. They are 
intended to honor the saint, like the others, but there seem to be other 
ideas also present, in which the desire to leave ocular evidence of the honor 
done is perhaps the prevailing one. This idea also enters into the use of 
henna, the burning of candles or lamps, the sprinkling of the blood of sacri- 
fice on some part of the shrine, and the presentation even of other gifts. But 
in these cases it may or may not be the chief motive. In some it stands 
first. One such is found in the ^^ heaps of witness." 

An interesting feature of saint worship in Palestine is found in these 
little piles of stones set up where the traveler or pilgrim comes in sight 
of a famous shrine. They are exactly like the heaps that mark the 
boundaries of fields, a large stone at the bottom, with three or four more, 
gradually decreasing in size, piled upon it. One can distinguish the two 
kinds of heaps only by the fact that the landmarks follow more or less 
orderly lines, while the others appear in bunches. On the way from 
Bethelehem to Hebron, as one rounds the last hill before coming in sight of 
el-Hadr, he sees many such on the rocky slope, just where the eye of the 
pilgrim would first catch sight of the famous shrine. Similar heaps are 
near Hausan by the ''Roman Road" that leads from the west towards 
el-Hadr, but they may have been in honor of some other shrine. When I 
saw them, I had not yet caught sight of it (PI. 21) . On the way from Beit 
Ta^amir to Bethlehem, as the path crosses a hill, they are to be seen on 
the walls of rocks that border the road. A passerby said they were put 
up by travelers from Beit Ta^amir, who there first caught sight of Mar 
Elyas in the far distance on the way to Jerusalem, and by those from the 
opposite direction, who at that point first sa\^ the little kuhii of ^Omar 
ibn Hattab in Beit Ta^amir. On the hilltop on the way from et-Taiyibeh 
to ^Ain Yebrtid I came upon similar evidences of piety. Later I learned 
they were for Sheikh ^Abdallah, whose kuhbi crowns the height opposite, 
southwest of ^Ain Yebrud (PI. 22). On the brow of the hill as one comes 
southward up from Durah, late one evening, I came upon a great number of 
such little pillars of stone. At first I supposed they were for Beitin 
(Bethel), but later I learned that Beitin is not now sacred to anyone. 
Its only well was destroyed during the war. No doubt they were for 
Sheikh ^Abdallah, which must have been in sight by daylight. At 
et-Taiyibeh I found similar piles of stones, fragments from the ruin laid one 
upon another, in the choir of one of the ruined churches of St. George, 
or el-Hadr. 

These little heaps of stones are variously named. My Muslim mukdri 
from el-Bireh used the word "^akd C'arch"), and said that when they 
got up in the morning they built them and said, ''I have built this house 
{"^akkadt hddd'l-ieit) because I witness that God is great and Mohammed 
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the prophet of God." Near Hausan a passerby said they meant, 
^'God is great" (alldhu dhhar). This is evident theological reinterpreta- 
tion. 

A Greek boy in the Friends' School at Ramallah called them kandtir 
(sing., kantarah), '* arches," the name often given to the landmark. 
He said it was customary to say to the well^ ^'I build you this arch (ahni 
hddl'l-Jfantarah leik) if you will do so-and-so for me." 

A group of ^Ain Karim Muslims said that every person who passes 
a well *^ reads the FdtJia and many build standards {nowd^ib, sing., naslh). 
When they build the standards, they say to the saint, ^I witness for you 
today, and do you witness for me on the day of resurrection.' " ^^ This 
idea of witnessing leads to the appellation sdhid (plu., sawdhid), which 
seems to be a most common one.^^ Masterman uses mashad, a word which 
comes from the same root s-h-d and also means shrine. He says it is 
raised as a witness that a vow has been made.^^ Jaussen says they are 
'Hemoinage d'une invocation ou d'une visite accomplie." ^^ 

The conversation Professor Curtiss reports on the subject is, unfortu- 
nately, inconclusive as to the idea behind the custom. When discussing 
the matter of visits to the rather inaccessible shrine of Aaron on Mt. Hor, 
Musa, an Arab guide, was asked, *^Do they vow they will give the Prophet 
anything in case of recovery?" He answered, '^Yes; it is not necessary 
that they should go to the top of the mountain to make a vow. They 
may pile up a heap of stones anywhere in sight of the mountain as a 
witness {meshad). They may kill the animal they have vowed any- 
where." ^^ That to which the mashad witnesses is not clear. From 
the preceding sentence it would appear that it was to a vow. The 
succeeding one might imply that it was to a prayer or a desire to honor 
the prophet, taking the place of a visit. 

In any case the root idea is the same. It is evidence of a desire to honor 
the saint, left in the sight of the shrine by one who does not at the moment 
expect to go to it. I do not believe they are specially built for shrines 
difficult of access, as Curtiss suggests,^^ else the country about Nablus 
would be covered with them, for there one is constantly coming in sight 
of a kuhhi high on the mountain tops. Rather it would appear that certain 
conspicuous and highly venerated shrines have struck the wayfarer with 

^ dTia hishad ma'^dk el-yom wint ishad ma^i yom el-Tciydmi. 

^Kahle evidently heard the same explanation and found both Tcantarah and sahidi^ 
used; see PJB, VIII, p. 146. 
^'EBE, XI, p. 79. 
^ Coutumes des Arabes, p. 337. 
^ Prim, Sem. Bel, p. 80. 
^^ Loc. cit. n. 1. 
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special awe as he suddenly caught sight of them when perhaps his thoughts 
had been far away. Lest he should appear lacking in reverence and thus 
offend a powerful weU, he stopped a moment to leave tangible evidence 
of his piety, and if some trouble was preying upon his mind, he vowed 
to make a ceremonial visit with offerings at a later time. 

That the stones are to be a witness for the builder on the day of resur- 
rection, as Kahle says,^^ is not evident. Neither did I anywhere discover 
proof that the little heaps witness to ' ' une visite accomplie, ' ^^^ -^Jth the possi- 
ble exception of el-Hadr in et-Taiyibeh. There the stones are piled in the 
shrine itself as witness, possibly, to a visit made, but possibly to a vow 
to be paid later. In any case the evidence justifies my classification of 
the ndslh or kantarah as an ocular, physical witness {sahid) to the builder's 
piety. 

One use of the heaps of stone I discovered of which I have never caught 
a hint in any of my reading or other investigations. Just outside of 
Stir Bahir, on the way to Jerusalem, we came upon a nasib on a large stone 
in a field of growing grain. The small boy who was showing us the way 
said it was for a good crop. To what saint or power it was erected I 
did not learn. 

These notes will serve to exhibit the great variety of places which the 
modern Palestinian has turned into shrines where he may worship the 
invisible powers he believes to be at work about him. They will suggest 
the character of some of the varied rites by which he wins the favor of 
these mysterious powers. The multitudinous legends which illustrate 
his faith are beyond the scope of this article.*^ 

*' PJB, VIII, p. 146. 

^P^re Jaussen {Coutumes des Arahes, p. 337) may have good evidence for his state- 
ment. His familiarity with the country is much greater than mine. 

*^My hearty thanks are due Professor Popper of the University of California for 
earnest efforts to help me hring accuracy and consistency into my transliteration of 
Arabic words, and to Mr. E. N. Haddad of the Syrian Orphanage in Jerusalem, and 
Dr. Albright, director of the American School, for assistance in gathering material. 
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Plate 1. Shrine of Sheikh Ma<=siik near Tvre. 




Plate 2. Shrine of Sheikh Mujir ed-din near Nablus. 
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Plate 3. Shrine of Sheikh ^Abd es-Salam near ^Anata. 




Plate 4. Tomb of Abu Gh5sh. 
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Plate 5. Cenotaph of Sheikh Sihab ed-din at Nazareth. 




Plate 6. Mihrab of Sheikh Samet at 8ar«a. 
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Plate 7. Cenotaph in Shrine of Abu Sail at ^Ain Karim. 




Plate 8. Mihrabs in Shrine of Abu Sail at <=Ain Karim. 
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Plate 9. Shrine of Abu Sail at ^Ain Karim. 




Plate 10. Shrine of Sheikh ^^Ali at Beisan. 
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Plate 15. Shrine of Sheikh Mustafa near Soba. 




Plate 16. Shrine of Sheikh Misyif in Wadi en-Nar. 
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Plate 17. Sacred Oak Trees near Kafr <^Akab. 




Plate 18. Sacred Tree near <^Ain Yebrud. 
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Plate 19. Shrine of Sheikh el-*=Ajaini near Mejdel. 




Plate 20. Types of Lamps found at Shrines. (Eeduced about two-thirds.) The 
large lamp in the center and the two above at the right are ancient. 
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Plate 21. Stones of Witness near el-Hadr. 




Plate 22. Stones of Witness near et-Taiyibeh. 



